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ARE CHURCHES NECESSARY?* 
By George Tyrrell 

When I undertook to speak to you of the necessity of a 
church, I thought that I had chosen an easy subject and one 
on which I have a good deal to say. But after first touching 
bottom in shallow waters, I found that the bank suddenly 
shelved and that a strong current carried me in places too deep 
for me to keep my footing. On this account I do not so much 
invite you to follow me, as ask you to struggle with me in the 
same stream. I shall be satisfied if I convince you that we 
must work hard to find a sure place for a foothold. But the 
positions which we may be able to find by ourselves in this way 
will be better than those found for us by others. 

When we ask ourselves if a church is necessary, we may 
mean two things. The ends for which a church exists, are 
they necessary ends? Or to put this in a different way, may 
these ends be obtained just as well or better without a church? 
It is chiefly and almost exclusively the last question which I 
shall undertake to discuss. I assume that religion is necessary 
for humanity, both for the individual and for the state. I 
assume that the physical, ethical, and social life of man is not 
sufficient for him; that all must be united and crowned by a 
higher type of life by which he may place himself in harmony 
not only with his physical and social environment, but also 
with the supreme reality from which it is derived and to which 
it is subordinated. I assume that there is in every man a cer- 
tain degree, obscure as it is, of need and of mystical capacity 
which we may call faith or religion or any other word, a 
capacity which admits of education and development and with- 
out which his ethical and social life are radically devoid of sig- 
nificance and unsatisfactory. Religion alone is that which can 
give to the rest of human life an eternal and absolute value by 
presenting it as a fulfilment of a divine and eternal will. Inde- 
pendently of this, the way we may have lived, be it good or 

• Translated from // Rinnovamento II, fasc. v-vi. Milan, 1908. 
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evil, would be indifferent, not perhaps in a hundred, but cer- 
tainly in a million years, when there will remain of humanity 
nothing but a few fossils. Men frequently can lead and do lead 
actually serious and noble lives without any explicit religions. 
But the entire substance of religion is implicit and admitted 
through the absolute and eternal value which men assign to 
conduct. 

But I assume as equally true although far from being equally 
evident, that religion is a necessary element in the collective 
life of states and nation; that society, just as the individual, 
has duties to God and should mold its conduct to a universal 
end. I know that this is a serious assumption, diametrically 
opposed to the principle of state secularism so much in vogue 
among the liberals of the Continent. Nor do I wish it to be 
thought that I maintain the assumption that a collective per- 
sonality like the state has precisely the same ethical and reli- 
gious duties as the private inividuals within it. All I assume is 
that national and international morality, just as the morality of 
the individual, must have its roots in God, in the eternal and 
absolute worth of justice. I hold that the particular interest of 
the nation is not its highest law, nor is the force of arms its 
highest sanction. Despite all of its crudities and excesses the 
papal monarchy represented and symbolized a truth which 
to-day is in danger; that is, that God is king among the nations. 

We do not desire to see international justice again imperson- 
ated in the Pope and abused by him. We do not wish to see 
the nations recognize and seek an eternal interest higher than 
their own. In the absence of this recognition, international 
justice is to-day fixed in a vacuum. There is no higher power 
on earth to keep the contracting parties to their agreement. 
Freely they unite, freely they separate. They neither recognize 
nor do they feel that in breaking a treaty they violate a divine 
and eternal law which international justice is not authorized to 
create, but to discover and to obey. The same must be said of 
governments in regard to the internal affairs of the nation. 
The conception of political justice simply under the form of the 
interest of the majority, the idea of political power simply as 
the force of the majority of the stronger and the richer, and the 
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denial that there is a law higher and absvolute which it is the 
duty of rulers to discover, obey, and impose, these are the prin- 
cipal sources of our difficulties and of our present complications. 
The assumption that personal interest is the only force to be 
reckoned with, and to be built upon with certainty, has con- 
stantly characterized political thought since the ruin of the 
mediaeval system, with its ingenuous faith in God as king of 
kings, lord of lords, and only ruler of princes. 

Yet, however much individual interest may induce men to 
organize and to cooperate for their particular advantages, it is 
essentially a principle of division and a menace to union and 
stability, unless it is subordinated to thedeeper sense of justice, 
which leads man to put the interests of the community before 
his own, and which orders his feelings in such a way that God 
and his country have precedence over the ego. In the degree to 
which the state is considered as founded on a virtual contract 
among a multitude of individuals, purely preoccupied with 
their own interests, it must cease and in fact does cease to be 
the object of reverence, devotion, and sacrifice. It is served 
unwillingly by men devoid of all inspiration and enthusiasm for 
the patriotic instinct. The sentiment of patriotism when de- 
prived of those mystical roots in eternity which it is the func- 
tion of religion to nourish and to promote, and when it is sub- 
jected to the cold life of utilitarian reason, becomes quiescent 
and its ideals are relegated to the world of illusions. Only so 
far as men regard the cause of their country as the cause of God 
will they be found ready to suffer and to sacrifice themselves for 
it. We are wont to attribute the fall of the great empires of the 
past to the diffusion of luxury; but this is only true because 
luxury brings with it egoism and practical materialism. And 
these traits in turn open the path to speculation, to materialism, 
and to the decay of faith. When a nation loses faith in God, it 
soon loses faith in itself, and ridicules the ideals which at one 
time created it and kept it united. Although divided in its be- 
lief, England on the whole still believes in God, in the absolute 
value of truth and of justice, in its destiny to maintain their 
cause. And its future depends on the conservation of these 
beliefs. 
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These postulates are enough for me. I mean the acknowl- 
edgment for the individual and for society, that there is needed 
a religious basis or foundation to give to life some absolute 
values, some eternal significance. Now the end for which 
churches exist is to furnish this basis. I have assumed the end 
as necessary, but are churches a necessary means to this end ? 
This last question is altogether different. In the Middle Ages 
it would have seemed absurd; but to-day, especially in England, 
there are many religions which are not ecclesiastical and which 
are even anti-ecclesiastical. And therefore the question is not 
at all absurd. 

Let us then ask, Is a church necessary for indiviual religion.? 
Is it necessary for social religion ? Whatever our opinion may 
be in regard to the possibility and to the reality of external and 
miraculous revelations, we know at the present time too much of 
the history and the philosophy of religions to believe that the 
origin and the preservation of religion itself absolutely depends 
on the fact of these revelations. We know that religion is a 
phenomenon too universal, personal, and persistent not to have 
its roots in the very nature of the human soul, from which it 
arises in given conditions, just as inevitably as social institu- 
tions, literature, science, and art. We no longer try to per- 
suade men to believe in God, but only to prove to them that un- 
consciously or not they do believe in Him; that such faith is 
implicit in all their moral life, in every disinterested effort for 
the sake of truth and justice. We have come to look at fun- 
damental beliefs and religious customs as only the theoretical 
and practical expression of that revelation of himself which 
God gives to every man; which is as necessary a condition of 
human life as the air we breathe and the food we eat. For 
this, as for other great human interests, men unite together, 
compare their experiences and reflections, and elaborate a public 
system of beliefs and usages for the religious education of indi- 
viduals. But nevertheless it is in the individual souls and it is 
through them that religion arises and goes on to new develop- 
ments. For this reason we cannot claim that a church or 
public religion is absolutely necessary to that individual reli- 
gion from which it depends for its origin, conservation, and de- 
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velopment. The church is at most an instrument which indi- 
vidual religion has formed for its greater advantage. We may 
perhaps go further and say that it is a necessary instrument for 
this end, necessary not for the being, but for the well-being of 
personal religion. Yet speaking absolutely, men can be and are 
religious without a church. 

Here, however, we must name an important reservation. 
Many to-day whose religion claims to be purely personal and in- 
dependent of churches and creeds, owe the greater part of their 
ideas and religious sentiments to the direct or indirect influence 
of churches. If they had not been really educated by Christian 
parents, they have at least breathed a social atmosphere impreg- 
nated by religious principles and graces and by centuries of ec- 
clesiastical influence. We may call it if we like the influence of 
the Bible. But the Bible is the creation of the Hebrew and 
Christian churches. Only by being able to remove from the 
social atmosphere every such influence could we perceive how 
crude and elementary the religion is which even the most 
exalted mind might elaborate for itself in absolute independence. 
How small and insignificant are the individual contributions 
whose confluence down through the ages has formed that very 
elementary religion which at first sight seemed suggested 
simply by common sense; just like the language which we 
babble as children and which seemed to be a part of our very 
nature. But what a history of social collaboration is behind that 
simple language! If we could segregate a score of children on a 
desert island, what system of sounds and gestures would they 
ever succeed in elaborating in the space of a life time.? 

Yet even admitting this, it can be said, on the other hand, 
that the churches by so impregnating the social atmosphere 
with the microbes of religion have fulfilled their work, and that 
in these days of individualism and free thought, society as a 
whole is the best guardian of the religious tradition, and that 
each one can take from it the materials best adapted to the con- 
struction of his own special religion. 

This process of impregnation once commenced by the 
churches can be continued without them. Individuals are not 
alone formed by the collective or public mind or spirit, but they 
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themselves have helped to form these factors and to move them 
forward. They give back what they receive ; what they breathe 
in they exhale. May we not trust the care of religion to society 
in general and have less to do with special religious institu- 
tions? It seems to me that this objection is frequently passed 
over by those who, from the fact that their religion is social, 
directly argue for the necessity of churches distinguished from 
society in general. But it may be replied that in the first place 
every organic and social development proceeds from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous; from the lowest to the most 
complex unity of distinct and coordinated organism. In the 
first phases of society, church and state, priest and king are one 
thing alone. Specialization comes with progress. Therefore it 
is more than improbable that a step back, a new confusion of 
the two institutions, should be of advantage to the interests of 
religion or of society. Moreover, though it may be said that, 
in regard to the greater part of the interests of our life, we 
derive from the social traditions a sort of general education, we 
have still an entire complex of special institutions for the par- 
ticular conservation of each one of these interests. So we learn 
our language from our mothers, but we go to school to acquire 
it more exactly. A man may learn many arts or sciences by 
means of books in his own study, but to attain a certain grade 
of perfection he must join other specialists in these matters. 
Now of course every man does not usually have a special perfec- 
tion in art, in science, and in literature. But religion is the 
most profound interest of every man. At the same time it is 
not one of those things in which he busies himself most pro- 
foundly, because it does not make the same impression on his 
attention as temporal needs. These last are constantly urging 
him on, and on that account, more than any other need of his 
nature, his religious interest, being both the most important and 
the most easily forgotten, requires the aid of special schools and 
institutions. "My heart was stirred within me," says the 
Psalmist, "so that I forgot to eat my bread." It is the function 
of the church not only to supply this bread, but also to call men 
to its table, to constrain them to come in. 

Against this point of view people sometimes maintain the 
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cause of religious individualism by arguments strictly Christian 
and supernatural. It is affirmed that the ancient dispensation 
of the law has prepared the way to the new dispensation of the 
spirit ; that the church or Hebrew temple prefigured an invisible 
temple not made by hands, but made of sanctified souls known 
only to the Father who seeth in secret ; that in this new order 
no one should say to his brother, "Know the Lord because all 
will be taught by God, all will know Him, from the greatest to 
the smallest." From this comes the faith in the immediate gift 
of the spirit to every individual soul, which altogether dispenses 
with the necessity of an institution to teach and to guide. 

Yet even where this belief has prevailed it has never been 
affirmed in a strict and coherent way. Even the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, has its meetings with a certain amount of 
external forms and of organizations. Nor do I believe that they 
entirely leave the religious instruction of children to the Holy 
Spirit. Such an apparent want of logic may be justified by 
affirming that the immediate action of the Divine Spirit is con- 
ditioned by certain mental and moral limitations; and that 
nature prepared the way for grace. 

Now to admit this gives us all that is needed. We do not 
pretend that the visible church stands between us and God in 
the sense that we are united with Him only indirectly, by 
means of our union with the church, or that souls exist for the 
service of the church and not the church for them. We do not 
claim that the external union with a visible organism is by itself 
a state of salvation and of grace. We do say that there should 
be a living, real, spiritual union with a church, itself living, real, 
and spiritual ; — that is, with that invisible society of sanctified 
souls whose numbers and whose names are known to God alone, 
a society whose limits extend much beyond any external institu- 
tion whatsoever. It is only the communion with this church, 
the invisible one, which constitutes a state of salvation or of 
spiritual health. Communion with a visible church is at most 
a help to communion with the invisible, — a means to an end. 

But what kind of help ? we may ask. The aim of religion is to 
make of all our life a continuous and conscious fulfilling of the 
divine will. It aims to make our soul to rest in the hand of 
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God as a pen in the hands of a skilful writer. For this we 
need in the first place to know all we can in regard to God and 
to His will in relation to ourselves and to the world in which 
we live. And then we need to be moved, inspired, and helped 
to do this will. 

In regard to the knowledge of God, it is of immense profit 
that the mind of the individual should be awakened to activity, 
educated and stimulated by a living tradition and also by a 
growing tradition which represents the experience and the col- 
lective reflection of a community as far as possible both vast in 
extent and ancient in point of time. I say a living and pro- 
gressing tradition, — I mean the tradition of a church which is 
always learning as well as teaching, and whose authority is 
derived from the collective experience applied to the individual, 
derived from a larger point of view with regard to a narrower 
one. 

When doctrinal authority is not of this type, it torments and 
paralyzes the mind and destroys its own proper sincerity. Its 
real function is to furnish to the soul a common language of ideas 
and of thoughts, in which the soul can clothe and express its 
own proper religious experiences, and to compare them usefully 
with those of others. We cannot personally verify and our- 
selves vitally appropriate all the instruction we receive. But 
this instruction ought to be verifiable and capable of assimila- 
tion. Otherwise we might just as well fill ourselves with 
gravel. 

If a doctrinal system were the product of a long and genuine 
experience and of collective reflection on this experience, it 
would be entirely capable of assimilation; it would give health 
and life to the individual soul. But naturally it is never so en- 
tirely. The system always contains in greater or less propor- 
tion, extraneous matter, — facts which are not facts, and induc- 
tions which are not inductions. To impose on the individual 
minds all this mass as final or incapable of rearrangement, is to 
frustrate the entire aim of doctrinal authority; it is to imprison 
the mind and not to free it. On the other hand, all the aim of 
teaching is to free the mind, to multiply its powers of experi- 
ence and of reflection. 
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But if the system is not imposed but proposed, if it is pre- 
sented as true, on the whole but not absolutely finally and in- 
fallibly true, then the very difficulty we have with it, the 
attempt to master and to appropriate the truth it contains, is an 
immense gain to our spiritual vitality. What is more boring 
than those eccentricities and the fancies of minds which try to 
invent a system absolute in itself without regard to the hard 
labor done by a whole previous generation, who forget that the 
great problems of life are always the collective problems, whose 
idea of liberty is always that we are working in a void without 
any matter resisting us. Such people fight as one who beats 
the air. A doctrinal system when given its just valuation is a 
necessary condition of true mental liberty. Certainly we ought 
not to confound revelation with theology, the action of the spirit 
of God in the soul and in human history, with our explanation 
and more or less scientific expressions of the same action. We 
ought not to give to the ons the divine honor due to the other. 

Still, a common theology is a part of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion as universal and necessary as a common form of ritual and 
worship. Every system of conduct and of action implies a 
creed, a conception of that world with which action puts us in 
relation. Action comes before thought, but not before some 
kind of knowledge. We are first impelled by instincts and in- 
tuitions; that is, by a kind of confused knowledge. Then at our 
leisure we try to explain it to ourselves in the form of clear 
thought. I felt that so and so was good. Why did I feel that 
it was good? Now theologies are legitimate and true as far as 
they are attempts to arrive at the only true significance of the 
action of God in human history and in individual souls. There 
is only one true theology, exactly as there is only one true 
science of nature. But both are ideals impossible to attain. 
Like the various hypotheses of science, those of theology differ 
in value according as they approximate to that truth which can 
not be attained. Indifference in theology is as foolish as in 
science. From the fact that no system is perfectly true it does 
not follow that one is just as good or as bad as the other. 
Every church should hold and ought to hold that its theology is 
the best, while it recognizes to all the others a certain measure 
6 
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of truth. A church without a theology is like a man without a 
mind, a creature of impulses, passions, sentiments, without uni- 
fying principle for governing itself I defend the cause of 
theology because it is so unpopular, and it is unpopular only 
because it has been badly abused. Instead of placing itself 
under the strict control of fact and experience, it has tended to 
justify itself at the expense of fact and of experience, to lead 
where it should follow. It is true that systems and hypotheses 
should not be lightly examined and then cast aside. But 
facts when once established should be acknowledged and 
respected. 

Moreover, the doctrinal system of the church, its theory of the 
world, of man, and of God, is entirely subordinate to hfe, to 
action, and to practical conduct. Even this practical direction 
is of small value if it cannot furnish inspiration and force to 
the will. It is useless to show a cripple the right way. What 
distinguishes the church from a school of philosophy and the- 
ology is that it works on the heart and the will and dispenses 
force and spiritual energy. 

Few of us, as a matter of fact, take account of how much of 
our moral force is derived from association with others. Not 
only because such association creates and gives occasion of its 
exercise, but also because our emotions are excited by it and 
our wills are strengthened by it in a thousand ways. We live 
in the minds and wills of our equals as a fish moves in water, 
and such is the natural medium in which the spirit moves and 
grows. This is so true that some would explain the praise and 
the blame of our conscience as a confused sense of judgments 
which our fellows would make on our secret actions if they 
knew them. This is not the whole truth if we did not add that 
it is only the judgment of good and wise men that we fear ; that 
is, the judgment of goodness and wisdom which is imminent in 
the good and in the wise. 

The strong, suggestive, constructive power which is exercised 
on the individual by the community, by opinions, and by senti- 
ment, is a matter of commonplace observation. How few of us 
are able to resist it when it is our duty to do so. How many 
of us would fall innumerable tiqies without its support. Now 
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by reason of our union with the church, we are carried along 
under the influence of a public opinion and sentiment, favorable 
to the most exalted religious interests. And we derive from it 
an enormous strengthening of our psychic power in that di- 
rection. Our faith, enthusiasm and hope, idealism, are all 
strengthened by as many new supports as there are persons 
who divide them with us. The Te Deum recited together in a 
crowd speaks to every one with the united force of all. Leaving 
aside altogether all question of the supernatural, the sacra- 
mental rites by which are symbolized and created new bonds 
between the church and the individual, are necessary (a vast 
experience wide as the world proves that they are so really), 
arising from powerful, collective sug£,estioas, and derived frt)ni 
their spiritual momentum. Add to this that an ounce of good 
example which goes straight to the heart, instead of filtering 
through the brain, moves the will more effectively than a ton of 
sermons and moral tracts. And it is still more evident that 
communion with a society which aims at holiness and which has 
realized it in so many of its past and present members, must be 
a source of continuous spiritual stimulus. 

It is true that, taking man as he is, there will be in religious 
society evil as well as good example ; example which is more 
evil and more scandalous because it is accompanied with a 
deeper profession. In the organization and human government 
of the church there can be much which is non-ideal and actually 
deplorable. But as to this as well as in regard to doctrinal im- 
perfections, we may be able to divide men into two classes : 
those who lag behind the present stage of the development of 
the church, and those who march ahead of it ; those for whom it 
is too much and those for whom it is too little. The first are 
not surprised nor disturbed by that which is imperfect, and they 
are helped by that which is perfect. The last are helped as 
much by that which is perfect as by that which is imperfect. 
In them the church of the future strives actively to come to its 
birth. In their discontent and conflict with the limitations 
which it imposes, their personality is deepened, their spiritual 
capacity reenforced. And that which is true of the doctrinal 
system is true of the institution on the whole. He who wishes 
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to construct a church, newly minted, chiseling it out with his 
own mind, is beating the air and is working in a vacuum. For 
good workmanship we need the hard resisting material of a real 
institution. It may appear that such men form the church, 
rather than that they are formed by it ; that they teach the 
church rather than are taught by it. But this is not really 
so. The ideal which moves and directs them, the ideal of the 
church which ought to be, is inspired by the church which is. 
The church can look at such men with astonished eyes and ask. 
Who has brought these men into existence for me ? But they 
are none the less its offspring, and it is a church which has 
made them what they are. 

I have only touched upon a few of the many reasons for 
holding that a church is necessary to the religious development 
of the individual soul. Woe to the man by himself — Vaesoli. 
This really tells the whole story. "Sir," said Dr. Johnson, 
"it is a thing extremely dangerous for a man not to belong to 
some church." 

It seems plain enough that churches are also necessary for 
the collective religion of a people or a nation, assuming the 
necessity of such a collective religion. I say churches rather 
than a church, because although unity of faith and of religious 
observance may secure the end more easily and more efficacious- 
ly, we cannot say that it is absolutely necessary. The reli- 
gious needs of collective life are more simple and more necessary 
than those of individual life. The religion a nation requires is 
more oriess an ethical, natural religion, a sense of duty towards 
God as the source and mystical sanction of political and inter- 
national justice, a feeling of a national cause as identified with 
the cause of the kingdom of God on earth. And since these 
elementary principles are proper to all civilized religions, the 
division of the churches does not endanger seriously the collec- 
tive religion of the nation. They are in this respect virtually 
one. It is evident, then, that to the degree that churches are 
necessary to individual religion they are indirectly necessary to 
collective religion. For public opinion is formed by the con- 
fluence of individual opinion. 

But churches have, too, a n?ore direct influence ! Since in the 
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first place they are corporations whose opinions every wise gov- 
ernment ought to consider. And in the second place, by the 
simple fact of their existence, of their movements, and indeed of 
their conflicts, they keep religion and its fundamental principles 
continually before the public conscience. If they were changed 
into secret societies, if they were suppressed and chased into 
the catacombs as certain secularists desire, if the name of God 
were never uttered pubHcly, it is clear that the faith and ideal- 
ism of the public conscience would be seriously weakened. 
Still, I do not wish to stop to develop this part of my argument, 
because there is little to be said here which is not altogether ob- 
vious. But I pass on to consider the objection that if all this is 
true in regard to the necessity of churches in the abstract, it is 
not really true of churches as we know them by experience. 
What alienates so many good and religious people and causes 
them to seek refuge in private and personal religion, is the con- 
viction that churches, little by little, have become obstacles 
rather than aids to religion. Their scandals, their divisions, 
their dogmatic pretensions, their insistence on infallibility, their 
clericalism, their blind spirit of conservatism, and so on, are re- 
garded as ultimately responsible for all the discredit brought 
upon the name of Christianity, for all the skepticism and un- 
belief which has invaded the modern world. 

I believe that this judgment is accidental, one-sided, and 
pessimistic, but I do not wish to deny that first appearances are 
all in its favor. Such undeniable miseries and abuses, how- 
ever, are not an argument either for the abolition of churches in 
general or for the abolition of existing churches. But they re- 
quire an accurate and careful criticism of the causes of the evils 
with the purpose of bringing a remedy for them. Strictly 
speaking, a similar problem arises from the abuses of civiliza- 
tion, social and political. Yet we know very well that we can- 
not return by a single step to a savage condition, and that if we 
did so we should be constrained to construct in the course of 
time another civilization which would be subject to the same 
abuses ; that therefore the only sane remedy is to revise and re- 
adjust the system which we actually have. I do not say that 
revolutions are never necessary, but a useful revolution is not a 
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return to anarchy but the cutting of dead branches or the 
grafting of new institutions on the trunk. 

To investigate the causes of the failure of churches would be 
an endless task. But I wish to note what I consider as the 
most fundamental and universal. And I am speaking here of 
churches which I know best, those of the Catholic type, Oriental 
and Occidental, Roman and Anghcan. For Catholicism repre- 
sents the full development of that ecclesiasticism which enters 
to some extent into the idea of every Christian community from 
the simple fact that it is an organized body. And the Protes- 
tant churches represent so many unfortunate attempts to avoid 
the abuse of ecclesiasticism. I say unfortunate because they 
do not go to the root of the evil which a more certain historical 
knowledge alone enables us to eliminate. 

However paradoxical it may appear, the churches have failed 
not because they presumed too much on themselves but be- 
cause they have thought too little of themselves. The faith that 
the spirit of the resurrected Christ would abide with the church 
unto the end, imminent in all its members, guiding it progres- 
sively to the complete truth, was soon supplanted by the behef 
that this function was a monopoly of apostolic times, that the 
duty of the church was therefore to adhere rigidly to the insti- 
tutions and formulas of that age ; that those of every succeed- 
ing age possessed rights to divine authority that were only 
secondary and dependent. The apostolic institutions and 
formulas were regarded not as provisional but as final, as oblig- 
atory not only for that age but for every age. There was no 
idea that institutions and formulas could be inspired by the 
spirit of Christ and yet not be more than its human expression ; 
that they might have the value of a provisional effort, and yet 
belong to that fixed and immutable spirit itself; that more re- 
cent and different expressions could be equally inspired and 
equally true. The church of the present was reduced into 
slavery to the human elements of the church of the past. It 
could not withstand development, but its course was zigzag and 
perverted by this very state of slavery. 

Institutions such as the monarchical episcopate or the papacy, 
instead of founding their rights on the living church to adapt 
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the human expression of the spirit to present exigencies, pre- 
tended to possess apostolic antiquity and divine immobility. 
So it was that the church bound iron fetters around its body 
and became that deformed monstrosity against which Luther 
revolted. And yet the first Protestants held firmly to the prin- 
ciple that primitive Christianity should be a hard rule for all 
succeeding ages, denying similar authority to the present 
church. If they retained a certain number of more recent ec- 
clesiastical developments they were considered as purely human 
and on that account on a plane lower than the apostolic insti- 
tution. The truth is that they are neither purely human nor 
purely divine. But as apostolic institutions they are partly 
human and partly divine ; that is, they are the human expression 
of a divine inspiration. The spirit which animates them is im- 
mutable and absolutely perfect. The human appHcation is 
provisional and capable of being perfected. 

For this reason it appears that the church has not had suffi- 
cient respect for itself It has created for itself the obstacle 
of a false reverence for the past which contradicts its faith in 
the permanent presence of Christ in the midst of it. 

Strictly connected with this cause of ecclesiastical sterility is 
the great eclipse of the light spiritual energy which was destined 
to guide and lead the church. The spirit lives and works in 
every Christian soul and it is by the cooperation of minds and 
individual wills that the collective will and mind of the church, 
which is also the directive will and mind, should be formed. 
But in the Catholic churches there has come to prevail, little by 
little, an external and mechanical conception of authority by 
which first the laity, then the lower clergy, and finally in the 
Roman Catholicism, even the bishops have been excluded from 
any influence over the mind and the will which governs the 
church. With all these members excluded, the work of the 
spirit is lost in respect to the church. Or if it makes itself felt 
as naturally it does in a certain measure, it is in a surreptitious 
and illegitimate way. It is not to be wondered at that churches 
languish when the large currents of grace are reduced to such a 
miserable drop. 

But the echo which the democratic spirit of the day finds in 
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the Gospel and in the first Christian documents is too powerful 
to allow such usurpation to continue for long. The church is 
the communion of the faithful, its authority is the authority of 
the faithful in their entire collectivity, bishops, priests, and lay- 
men. The sources of life and of inspiration, too long closed, 
should be opened up to water and to renew the face of the 
earth. 

As things are now, it is principally from the laity that the 
liberation must come. Even if they wish to move, the clergy 
are bound hand and feet, and it has never happened that classes 
who have taken in their hands the reins of government could 
let them go without a struggle. But if the laity holds the low- 
est place in the hierarchical church, it constitutes the large 
foundation on which that church rests. While the laity is 
passive, patient, and indifferent, they do nothing. But the 
spirit of God is commencing to disturb this peace and to make 
the laity impatient of the load which burdens their shoulders. 
Individually, the priest is above the layman because he repre- 
sents the entire body, lay and clerical, against the individual. 
Collectively the laity is above the clergy because he who sits at 
table is above him who serves. The laity represents not the 
whole but by far the greater part of a community which is 
equally penetrated in every part by the spirit of Christ. All 
the ecclesiastical mechanism exists for its service. If this does 
not work, if those who ought to help it no longer help it, they 
should help themselves by themselves, they cannot cast their 
own responsibility on the shoulders of their servants and minis- 
ters. Reform must come from the laity, as it has come so fre- 
quently through the pressure of pubhc opinion, through the 
diffusion of sound ideas, through financial control; above all, 
by an active and serious cooperation in the practical work of 
the church. 

We are your servants in Christ, all things are yours, whether 
Paul or Apollos or Cephas, you are Christ's and Christ is God's. 
The church is more your affair than that of the clergy. If you 
leave it longer to the clergy it will disappear before your eyes. 
To-day it is no longer our fault. We are enveloped in a net of 
a system which our forefathers have prepared, thanks to the 
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apathetic, supine indifference of the laity of past times. The 
small minority of us who wish to be free cannot become so 
without your help. The majority of our class is too strong. 
If we were well backed up by the laity, however gravely the 
clergy are incapacitated and however slowly they may work, 
the general mind and will of the entire community will prevail 
in the end ; and in the formation of these factors every man 
can contribute if he hkes. 

What then should be the attitude of an intelligent layman 
towards his own and towards other churches? He ought 
to hold his church in high esteem, but not to esteem it 
too much ; he ought to esteem it highly for the simple 
reason that he belongs to it, professes to believe that it is 
the best, or at least the best for him. Perhaps it might 
not be so for the inhabitants of the Fiji Islands or for incar- 
nate angels. He is bound to it by natural duties of fidelity 
and of service, as he is bound to his own country. Loyalty 
does not render us blind to the limitations of those whom we 
love, rather it quickens our vision. But while disloyalty picks 
out such limitations with an unworthy pleasure like a beast of 
prey in search of carrion, loyalty discovers them with the eye of 
an anxious doctor looking for dangerous symptoms. Loyalty 
implies a firm faith and hope in the mission, in the divine des- 
tiny of our own church, such as the patriot feels (though he 
may not be a chauvinist) for his country however small and op- 
pressed it is. And in this there is no bigotry, no condemnation 
of other churches, nor do I think that a man can never under 
any circumstances leave one church for another. But I do 
think that the circumstances which may justify such a step are 
extraordinarily rare, and that in the greater number of cases, 
this step is an act of weakness and of impatience, an abandon- 
ment of those difficulties which develop the moral and spiritual 
character of the man. 

Naturally if he holds to an absolute idea of the truth, and if 
he is persuaded that one church only is absolutely true, and that 
all the others including his own are absolutely false, then let 
him gird up his loins and leave the city devoted to destruction. 

But such a view is not possible for men who read and reflect. 
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Yet, because no church is absolutely true, because all stress 
some one particular aspect of the truth greater than any other, 
it does not follow that one is as good as another, and that we 
are not bound to adhere to that which appears to us better. 
If heresies and divisions are a psychological necessity, a result 
of the attempt of our one-sided or narrow minds to embrace a 
many-sided truth, unity remains still the ideal which we should 
try to approach more closely. This we shall do in the most 
efficacious way by each one of us working in his own sphere, by 
each seeking to realize the ideal church in our non-ideal com- 
munity. In this way the different churches will come to re- 
semble one another more and more, just as rivers which broaden 
out as they draw near to the ocean of eternity in which all fin- 
ally enter and are united. 

Translated by W. Lloyd Bevan. 
New York City. 



